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AOWA was first opened to settlement in the spring 
of 1833, the year following the close of the Black 
Hawk War and the ceding of that portion of the 
Indian land, bordering on the Mississippi river, 
thirty miles in width, extending from the Des Moines river 
south to the Turkey river north of Dubuque. At that period 
there were but two settlements in the “Black Hawk Pur- 
chase,” one in the present limits of Dubuque county, the 
other in Lee county, neither of which had an organized 
existence. In the spring of 1834, the Iowa district (with 
Wisconsin) was attached to the Territory of Michigan for 
“judicial purposes,” and at the first session of the Legislature 
of Michigan Territory two counties were organized in the 
Iowa district west of the Mississippi river, Dubuque and Des 
Moines counties. A very few settlers came during that year, 
but the numbers increased during the succeeding years, 
1835-36, when the population reached some ten thousand. 
The school house and the meeting house and the school 
and the church, however, were among the earliest of the 
pioneer’s work. There was preaching as early as 1834, by ’ 
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travelling and visiting ministers coming from Illinois, and as 
early as 1836 “missionary work” on the part of the Catholic, 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational and other 
churches was inaugurated. 

It is an interesting theme to consider the character and 
review the labors of those, who so early engaged in the work 
of the “making of Iowa.” And in this the school teacher 
and the minister of the gospel preceded the politician and 
civil officers of the territory. As early indeed as 1830 there 
were two schools taught in Lee county, one at Nashville 
(October — December), the other at Keokuk (December, 
1830—February, 1831), which, however, was then only an 
Indian village, and as early as 1834 a school was taught in 
the first “Meeting House” erected in lowa at Dubuque. 

Some of the little boys attending those schools, afterwards 
rose to eminence in the Territory and State, serving in its 
Legislative Assemblies and Constitutional Conventions; others 
became among our most prominent and active merchants and 
business men, while others yet won renown in the service of 
our country, when called to arms during the rebellion. 

The ministers, who founded the churches at that early 
period as representatives of the Catholic, Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Congregational faiths, had much to do, and are 
entitled to much credit, in the making, or the preparation of 
the work for the “making of Iowa” what it is to-day. Ours 
is a State where “the school house may be found upon every 
hilltop” and through every valley, while the church spire 
rises heavenward in every city, town and village over our 
prairies and upon our streams, from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri. And the thorough training therein of the youth 
of Iowa for citizenship has given emphasis to the character of 
the people, who have adopted as their motto, “Iowa, the 
affections of her people, like the rivers of her borders, flow 
to an inseparable union.” 


“That same young State, round whose virgin zone 
The rivers like two mighty arms, were thrown 
Marked by the smoke of evening fires alone,” 
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has during these fifty and more years, grown into the garden- 
spot of the Mississippi Valley, whose harvest of golden grain 
supplies the means to send in turn the “missionary” of good 
works to other lands. 

It is of the life service and labors of one of those pioneer 
ministers, the first in his branch of the church (Presbyterian) 
to plant the Standard of the Cross west of the Mississippi 
and north of the Des Moines river, that we are to speak in 
this paper. 

Of « Father” Bell’s early life and labors before coming to 
Iowa, our information is rather meagre; much more so than 
could be desired. We have, however, been able in the exer- 
cise of three excellent qualities, “time, patience and perse- 
verance,” to gather many items in his history heretofore 
unknown, or, if known, have never appeared in public print. 
This has been our reward and will prove of public interest, 
from having postponed the completion of this sketch for the 
April, rather than January number of the “REcorp.” 

Rey. Bell- was descended directly, through both of his 
parents, from that hardy race of Presbyterians, the Scotch of 
Scotland, though his father, Rev. John Bell was a Methodist 
minister. The son, Launcelot Graham Bell, was born June 
17th, 1789, the same year that gave our nation birth, under 
the constitutional government. If his Christian name was 
borrowed from the teacher of Racine and Conti, and the 
companion of the philosopher Paschal, or from the hero of 
King Arthur and the Round Table, how came the extra 
vowel UY interpolated? Possibly the corruption had crept in 
the family nomenclature before he was born and so inherited 
—we know not. The place of his birth was Augusta county, 
Virginia. The father, as we would infer from his profession 
and locality, was not in circumstances to give his son the edu- 
cation necessary to qualify him to become a minister in the 
Presbyterian branch of the church, hence his early education 
was limited and very imperfect, a fact which he regretted, 
through the after years of his ministerial life. He was, how- 
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ever, enabled in his later boyhood, to attend an academy in 
his native county, where he received such an education as 
was then considered ample for a business man. 

At that period he viewed life only in a worldly sense. 
Though moral and upright in his conduct, he made no pro- 
fession of religion. Too honest to deceive himself or others, 
he had no thought of the profession to which in after years 
he dedicated his best energies, and in which he became so 
preéminently useful. 

Before reaching the age of majority, he had established 
himself in the mercantile business in Staunton, Virginia, where 
he was married to Miss Margaret Baird, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland. This union proved not only a preéminently happy 
but a useful one, as the wife ever proved a helpmeet indeed 
to her husband, not only in the duties of the household, but 
in the aid she was ever ready to render him by counsel and 
support in his life work as missionary of the church. ‘This 


* union continued through a period of seven years more than 


half a century, when the wife preceded her husband only a 
year in his entrance into a higher and holier sphere of labor. 

When he became impressed with the belief that he was 
called to preach the. gospel of his Master, though there were 
many difficulties in his pathway, he did not falter, but set him-- 
self earnestly to work for the preparation needed to make 
him useful in his chosen calling, in which higher sphere he 
became indeed, one of the most honored and active laborers 
in his Master’s vineyard in the west. 

He was naturally of an ardent and sanguine temperament, 
so that when he became a Christian, he made, as we would 
expect, a full surrender of himself to Christ, and anxious to 
labor for, and give to Him the glory, which might result from 
his labors. At this period when he consecrated himself to 
the higher mission upon which he was about to enter, he was 
some thirty years of age. 

In the year of 1827, he removed from Virginia, to east 


.Tennessee, to the town of Jonesboro, the church of which 
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gave him a call to minister to the flock in that town. He was 
licensed to preach, the same year by the Presbytery of 
Abington, and at once commenced his public ministry. To 
this church he ministered a few years as their pastor, when 
he resigned his charge and henceforth, through a long career 
of usefulness and activity, he gave himself up entirely to 
missionary Work in the regiom of the great (then called) 
Northwest. About the year 1833, we find him located as a 
missionary in the Wabash country of Indiana. His field of: 
labor covered some three or four counties, which joined cor- 
ners, and in these counties he founded several churches, look- 
ing after them all as best he could, scattered as they were 
through the counties of Boone, Frankfort, Montgomery and 
perhaps others. 

The Wabash country in those days was known at home 
and abroad for the great sickness which prevailed along the 
river of that name, where the ague and fever prevailed almost 
universally. From the climate and his exposed labor, Father 
Bell, being no exception to the early settler, for a time suc- 
cumbed to their influence. Several of these churches having 
received “stated supplies,” as soon as his health permitted, he 
removed to Monmouth, Illinois, in the fall of 1836. After 
recruiting a while, he crossed the Mississippi river at Burling- 
ton in the fall of that year, and so became the first Presby- 
terian minister to engage in labor in the present limits of the 
State of Iowa. | 

Unable to find a cabin in, or near Burlington, where he 
might house his family, he re-crossed the river and spent 
the winter at Monmouth, Illinois, where he gathered the 
material for a church, which was organized early the follow- . 
ing spring (1837). 

On the first day of April of that year, he re-crossed the 
Mississippi and returned to the vicinity of Burlington, and 
began the work which filled his hands for the following 
twenty-five years. During these years he assisted largely, 
and in many instances taking the leading part, in the organ- 
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izing of twenty-eight Presbyterian churches, extending from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri river, including many of the 
most important churches in southern lowa. 

There are those living (the writer armong the number) 
who knew him in those early years and were acquainted with 
his noble and self-sacrificing labors. “Self-sacrificing” indeed, 
as in 1842 he wrote, “the first two years he received no com- 
pensation, and the next four, only $100 per year,” during 
which years he had travelled much and organized many 
churches. 

Iowa had been open to settlement only three years. The 
lands were not surveyed and consequently not in the market. 
Mr. Bell, however, purchased “a claim” some three or four 
miles back from Burlington, near Yellow Springs, where he 
later in August (24th), 1839, organized a church. This, 
however, was not the first. He had previously, with the 
assistance of Rev. Samuel Wilson, both being members of 
the Presbytery of Schuyler, Illinois, gathered together a few 
members, and organized the Presbyterian church, the first in 
Iowa—at West Point, Lee county. The date of this organ- 
ization was June 24th, 1837. Of this church, the late Col. 
Wm. Patterson, of Keokuk, became the first elder, and who 
has only recently died (1889), having lived an active, useful 
and honored life, serving the church at West Point and later 
of Keokuk as:an elder for a period of more than fifty years, 
and who lived to see the marvelous growth of the tree, which 
Father Bell had planted in Iowa upon the prairies of Lee 
countyjat that early day. That church still lives a monument 
to the zeal of its founders and true christian devotion and 
labors of their successors. 

The work of organizing churches went on rapidly, keeping 
march with the settlement of the Territory, and the springing 
on every hand of villages and towns, which in the near future 
were to develope into important towns and cities. In this 
work Rey. Bell labored under many disadvantages. He bore 
no “commission” from the Presbytery or Synod (neither of 
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which existed in Iowa in the earlier years of his work), from 
the Master alone did he hold a commission. Ata later period 
he was commissioned by the Old School “Board of Home 
Missions,” but with only such a small salary as their limited 
resources allowed. 

For many years there were no public conveyances, and his 
long journeys through southern and western Iowa were per- 
formed on horseback. 

While most of his labors were confined to the fields of 
Iowa south of the present line of the C., B. & Q. Railroad 
and the tier of counties through which it runs, he did as we 
know, organize at an early day two churches farther north, 
one at Muscatine, the other at Iowa City. 

During those early years he was a member of the Presby- 
tery of Schuyler Synod of Illinois. Iowa was indeed attached 
to the Synod of Illinois, as it had been in its political govern- 
ment to the territories, first of Michigan, then of Wisconsin, 
in the thirties. 

Rev. Bell organized “The first Presbyterian Church ‘of 
Muscatine county,” at Muscatine (then called Bloomington), 
July 6th, 1839. Rev. John Stocker, a Congregational minister 
from Vermont, but a member of the old school Presbytery 
of Logansport, Indiana, was called to minister to its people, 
drawing his support mainly from the “American Home Mis- 
sion Society.” 

Of the members who organized that church, none are liy- 
ing to tell its story, though the writer was a member of the 
congregation, did some outside work towards effecting its 
organization and later became a member of it. 

The second church in central Iowa organized by Rev. Bell 
was at Iowa City on the 14th day of September, 1840. Of 
this church the celebrated Michael Hummer become the 
first pastor. 

Both of these churches have in recent years celebrated the 
semi-centennial of their organization and their “histories 


have been pretty fully written. 
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Father Stocker (as he was lovingly called) was a good, 
not great man, an earnest and devoted christian and faithful 
in his labors in the Master’s vineyard. He lived to serve his 
people some seven years, leaving a widow, but dying child- 
less. 

The Rev. Michael Hummer was a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability, but his usefulness was greatly marred by a want 
of confidence on the part of the people in his piety, which 
was like the virtue of Casar’s wife “not above suspicion.” 
His connection with the famous “‘Hummer Bell” fasco ren- 
dered him conspicuous at the time and famous in the history 
of the churches in Iowa. That bell still remains in custody 
of the Mormons at Salt Lake City, a “landmark” in the his- 
tory of early Presbyterianism in Iowa. 

The church soon rose from his fall and became stronger in 
its mission of good, and stands now a beacon light in the 
University city of our State, a monument to the wisdom of 
its founders and its chief actor therein, the good brother, 
whose history we are writing. 

All the churches of that period, whether served by “stated 
supplies” or “pastors,” were ministered to by men faithful 
in their calling, excepting the instance above, working like 
Brother Bell with only small salaries, seldom exceeding $400 
per annum, about one-fourth the sum paid those engaged in 
similar work at the present time. 

Then we had no “Doctors of Divinity,” as in those years 
the doctorate was bestowed only on ministers advanced in 
years, of long service, great learning and ability, as well as 
distinguished usefulness. The people, however, constituting 
a larger collegiate board, by common consent and universal 
approval, bestowed upon Mr. Bell, in token and confirmation 
of their knowledge of his faithful and efficient work and 
Godly life, a title more honored and respected by the people 
and complimentary to him, the endearing title of «Father 
Bell.” By which title through the coming years of his life, 
he was significantly known far and near, in the Territory in 
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which his labors had formed so conspicuous a part in the early 
history of our people. 

The church had grown so in numbers and the necessity 
becoming so apparent for the organizing of a Presbytery 
having jurisdiction over the churches in Iowa, that the Synod 
of Illinois at a meeting held at Rushville, October, 1840, set 
off the Territory of Iowa as a distinct Presbytery, to be 
known by that name. The first meeting of the Presbytery 
of Iowa was held at Bloomington, now Muscatine, on the 6th 
day of November, 1840. By appointment of Synod Father 
Bell preached the opening sermon and presided, until the 
election of Rev. Michael Hummer, as moderator. Father 
Bell was chosen the first stated clerk. The members set off 
by Synod to constitute the Presbytery were Brothers Laun- 
celot Graham Bell, Michael Hummer, John Mark Fulton and 
Enoch Mead. We were present at that meeting, but do not 
recollect whether Rey. Fulton was present or not, but the 
others were, as were also Rev. John Stocker and Rev. Sam- 
uel Cowles, the latter from the Presbytery of St. Clairsville, 
Illinois, and who later ministered to the church at Iowa City 
and other Iowa churches. 

The area of that Presbytery was coextensive with that of 
the Territory, which included all the present States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, and the two Dakotas. 

“The organization of Presbyterianism and civil government 
in Iowa are nearly coeval. They had their origin about the 
same time, and, like two streams starting from contiguous 
sources, they have flowed down the valley of time in parallel 
channels. The population in Iowa in 1836 was ten thousand 
and in 1838 it numbered twenty-two thousand. Between 
these dates a single church of this denomination had been 
organized, soon, however, to be followed by others, until in 
1840 there were no less than nine. The new school branch 
of the church was not far behind, while the Methodist, the 
pioneer church through all of the great west and northwest, 
was even in advance and the Congregational church was 
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keeping pace with her sister churches, all laboring to one 
common end—the upbuilding of the faith among the people 
constituting the Territory, ere long to become one of the 
greatest States in the Mississippi Valley. 

About this time Father Bell removed and located at Fair- 
field, Jefferson county, Iowa, in order to be nearer the field of 
his labors, the planting of new churches in the Territory west 
of Fairfield which had but recently been acquired from the 
Indians and opened up to settlement. His labors extended 
through a long field ending with Sidney, Fremont county, in 
the southwest corner of the State. Through a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles west of Fairfield there are 
churches of his planting and members still living, who well 
remember how earnestly he labored and faithfully served the 
Master in distributing and extending the gospel to the remote 
settlements of that early period, and which have now grown 
into fruitful fields with abundant harvests, from the seed he 
planted in those earlier years. ‘They were indeed years of 
great opportunities and much usefulness, with difficulties cor- 
respondingly great, and the results fully show that he labored 
not in vain, nor spent his strength for naught, for verily the 
churches of his right hand planting, existing to day in the full 
tide of success, bear testimony that he was a laborer of whom 
none were ashamed. 

In order to realize the difficulties in the way of transplant- 


ing the gospel and establishing new churches in a frontier 


Territory, difficulties which the pioneer preachers largely 


overcome, we must “look: backward” a moment and consider: 


the circumstances surrounding those faithful «Soldiers of the 
Crosse” 
We must recognize the facts, that the struggle with nature 


had to precede everything else with the early settler in a- 


new country, where his first care was to construct a shelter 


for his family and provide for their future temporal wants. 


The other fact that the magnificent material development 


following upon the conquest of nature, was bound to keep, at. 
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least for a time, men’s thoughts and energies directed towards 
material things, contemporaneous with their aspirations for a 
higher intellectual development and progress in the way of 
“holy living.” 

Among all the pioneer preachers, whose -self-sacrificing 
labors have placed Iowa upon the high plane of christian 
activity, none acted a more prominent and useful part than 
did our good “Father Bell,” whose name deserves to be 
recorded among those, who labored for the good of his fellow 
men. 

Through all these years and amid all these labors and long 
continued service, he was aided by his faithful and loving 
wife, who as the wives of home missionaries of that period, 
were largely called upon to share the privations and hardships 
of the pioneer life and work (and none more faithful than 
she), and contributed their full quota to the success of their 
husbands in this work. Of her, Father Bell said during the 
year he survived her, “No one could manage domestic affairs 
with more judicious skill. She had many unavoidable discom- 
forts connected with their position, and many privations, but 
they were always meekly and firmly met.” 

When old age was creeping on him and the frailty of ad- 
vancing years and exposed labors were admonishing him to 
retire from the service, he still continued in his Master’s work. 
And when nearly eighty years of age, mounted his horse and 
rode more than a thousand miles through western Iowa, 
hunting up the scattered sheep of the flock and bringing them 
into the fold he had planted. He died in the harness, May 
30, 1868, having lived to see twenty-eight churches organized 
though his instrumentality. Among them are many of the 
most important and strongest congregations now on the roll 
of the Synod of Iowa. He had at an earlier period done 
pioneer work in Tennessee, Indiana and Illinois and by adding 
the churches he there established, increases the number to 
thirty-three in all. 


a 
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Father Bell lived in deeds as well as years and through all 

his thoughts and actions strove to 

“ Keep his spirit pure 

From worldly taint by the repellant strength 
Of virtue. Think on noble thoughts and deeds 
Ever. Stiil count the rosary of truth, 
And practice precepts which are proven wise. 
Walk boldly and wisely in the light thou hast— 
There is a hand above will help thee on.” 

The last of the pioneer missionaries and preachers (of his 
contemporaries) to pass away was the Rev. Enoch Mead, 
who assisted in the organization of the first Presbytery of 
Iowa fifty years and more before his death, which occurred 
only during the latter days of the last year (1892), dying at 
the advanced age of four score and more years at Daven- 
port, near where he had lived from the time of his arrival in 
the Territory. 

“When the great King of Jerusalem fell in the hour of 
victory his warriors buried him with the epitaph: ‘Here lies 
Duke Godfrey who won all the land for the christian relig- 
ion.’ Of Father Bell it may be said, ‘he won and held much 
of Iowa for Christ and Presbyterianism. The conquest of 
the mighty crusader has utterly perished from the earth, and 
is remembered only in song and story; the memorials of 
Father Bell are the Presbyterian churches and Presbyterian 
institutions from the Mississippi to the Missouri rivers. His 
works abide, for they were wrought in faith and according to 
the will of God.” Such is the language of his eulogist, M. 
W. Blair, of Kossuth, son of Thos. Blair, one of the found- 
ers of the church organized by Father Bell in 1839 and who 
had been a member of the last Territorial legislature of Wis- 
consin and of the first of Iowa for the years 1837 and. 1838. 

Father Bell was peculiarly fitted for his work, because 
he loved the Master, the Master’s people and the Master’s 
cause. 

In his intercourse with friends and with strangers he was 
sensible and considerate, and everywhere was recognized asa 
christian gentleman. 
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“The traveler who glides through southern Iowa on the 
C., B. & Q. from Burlington to Council Bluffs, will not fail to 
note the populous and enterprising towns and cities he passes 
through. If you look in the minutes of the General Assem- 
bly you will notice what an array of prosperous Presbyterian 
churches are strung along this line. Then the traveler may 
recall the fact, that before any railroads were located in Iowa 
and even before stage lines were established, or much of the 
land had been surveyed, Father Bell had made a mental 
survey of the Territory, driven his ecclesiastic stakes right 
over this route. Every county seat from Burlington to Cres- 
ton, and west through Clarinda and Sidney to Council Bluffs, 
had been occupied by him and ‘preémpted’ for the Master’s 
use.” 

His later labors were at Monmouth, Illinois, where he first 
located forty years before his death, and where he had hoped 
to spend his remaining days, but Providence had ordered 
otherwise and during this last and long journey in his visiting 
the churches of his early planting, he stopped at Afton, Iowa, 
at the house of one of the elders of the church. He was 
taken ill in the night and in the morning he said to Brother 
Sipe, “I have come to your house to die.” ‘The prophecy 
came true two days later, when his spirit passed away, a year 
after the death of his wife, and his remains were borne to 
Monmouth, Illinois, where they were interred, surrounded by 
a goodly company of christian people, who had known him 
long and well and whose testimony was borne to his christian 
worth and eminent usefulness. 

Of the Saints—and was not our Father Bell one, the poet 


has sung: 
“ Men may not mark them in the crowded ways. 
The noisy world forgets to blame or praise 
The “ poor in spirit,’”’ yet they pass along 
Through silent paths and make them glad with song; 
Their’s is the kingdom where love reigns supreme, 
And faith soars higher than the poet’s dream, 
Wrapped in the sunlight of eternal day. 
Blessed are they.” 
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He was a man of unusually sound judgment, which made 
up for the absence of the brilliant talents, which make the 
minister of to-day popular in the community. 

We are not aware that the Presbyterian church in Iowa 
has erected any monument in memory of its first pioneer and 
missionary laborer, but we do know that in life he erected his 
own monument, which will endure throughout the ages when 
monuments of stone and brass, built to commemorate’ the 
heroic deeds of the warrior will have crumbled to dust. No 
more fitting monument could we point out to the reader and 
the stranger passing by, than the churches he planted along 
the great highways, upon which thousands of people yearly 
travel, looking out on the right hand and the left over our 
prairies and through our cities, all of which contain evidences 
of the labors, among them of “Father,” the Rev. Launcelot 
Graham Bell of blessed memory. 


I am much indebted to several old friends for assistance in 
collecting many of the facts embodied in this sketch. And 
extend my thanks, especially to Rev. Drs. McClintock, of 
Burlington, and Bailey, of Cedar Rapids, to Dr. Fullenwider, 
of Creston, a survivor of the church at Kossuth of 1839, and 
to Hon. M. W. Blair, also of Kossuth, and Wm. Garrett, of 
Burlington; the last three being pioneers and witnesses to — 
Father Bell’s first labors. 
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[From the advance sheets of Gov. Gue’s forthcoming History of Iowa. | 


THE CARDIFF GIANT DECEPTION. 


THE MOST INGENIOUS AND SUCCESSFUL FRAUD 
OF MODERN TIMES. 


N THE month of October, 1868, strange stories were 
whispered about the streets of Syracuse, New York.. 
It was said that the petrified body of a human being 
of gigantic proportions had been unearthed on the farm of 
a Mr. Newell in the town of Lafayette, near the village of 
Cardiff, some thirteen miles from the city. 

Upon investigation made by a reporter of the Syracuse 
Fournal, who hurried to the spot where the discovery was 
said to have been made, it was learned that William Newell, 
the owner of a small farm a mile west of Cardiff, a country 
village of three hundred inhabitants, had begun to dig a well 
near his barn for stock water. The spot selected was near 
the low. swampy margin of Onondaga creek. Two well 
diggers began the excavation on the morning of October 
16th, and when about three feet below the surface their 
spades struck what seemed to be a large rock. Upon trying 
to unearth the boulder a huge foot was discovered having the 
shape of the human anatomy. Upon making farther explo- 
rations it was found to be attached to an enormous leg, and 
that to a body in human form, but of colossal proportions, 
Mr. Newell, who had been in constant attendance upon the 
well diggers, directing their work, cautioned them when thei 
spades struck the hard substance “to be careful.” He took 
one of the spades and uncovered the form until it was discov- 
ered that buried in the earth was an immense stone giant. 
He directed the further digging, until an excavation had been 
made fifteen feet in length, disclosing the full stature of the 
“petrified giant.” The news of the wonderful discovery 
made on the Newell farm spread rapidly among the neigh- 
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bors, and soon an excited crowd of villagers gathered around 
the grave of the great unknown, and gazed with awe-stricken 
faces upon the colossal form of the “petrified giant,” as New- 
ell declared it to be. The excitement increased every hour, 
and before Sunday night more than a thousand curious people 
had gathered at the Newell farm from the surrounding coun- 
try to see the wonderful man of antiquity. The news had 
reached Syracuse and been published with displayed head- 
lines in the daily papers. Every livery team was soon on the 
road conveying hundreds more people to the scene of the 
wonderful discovery. Large offers were made the farmer by 
for his giant, but he refused to sell. 
Early Monday morning it seems to have dawned upon Mr. 
Newell’s mind that he had struck a huge “bonanza” in his 
shallow stock well. He procured a tent and erected it over the 
resting place of the giant, enlarged the excavation around the 
body, the water was pumped cut, guards were stationed 
around it, and Newell began to collect half a dollar each from 
the increasing crowd of visitors hourly coming in from every 
direction. No one was permitted to touch the reclining giant 
as he held his great reception lying prostrate in his ancient 
grave, with closed eyes and majestic form, in the calm, awful 
repose acquired by countless ages of unbroken slumber, while 
earth’s tragedies and pleasures had rolled unceasingly by. 
Ten thousand dollars offered by a little city syndicate on 
Tuesday morning to the homespun farmer for his “petrified 
giant,” awakened him to a realization of the sudden fortune 
that had come to him like the discovery of a gold mine. But 
he steadily refused all offers, and quietly proceeded to take in 
the half dollars at an increasing rate that almost bewildered 
him. The wonderful discovery had been telegraphed to all 
parts of the country, and the newspapers of the whole civil- 
ized world were publishing glowing accounts of the marvel- 
ous affair. Scientists were speculating upon the genus of the 
recently exhumed “petrified man,” for the fact that it was a 
human petrification, first asserted by ««Stubb’”? Newell, seems 
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not at this time to have been seriously questioned. A few 
scientists who had seen the giant believed it was a statue that 
had been chiseled out of rock; but the owner, from the day 
of its discovery, had refused to permit a close and careful 
examination of it to be made, or to allow any of the tests to 
be applied to it. 

Several eminent geologists visited the Newell farm and 
made such examination as the owner would permit. Among 
these was Prof. James Hall the noted New York geologist 
and paleontologist, who made the geological survey of Iowa 
in 1855 and was State Geologist of Wisconsin in 1857. 

Dr. Hali gives the following opinion of the giant: 


It is certainly a great curiosity, and as it now presents itself, Zhe most re- 
markable archeological discovery ever made in this country, and entirely unlike 
any relic of a past age yet known to us. Itis clearly a statue cut by human 


hands, and is in no way connected with petrifaction or with calcareous deposits 


from springs sometimes called petrifying springs; nor is it a cast or model of 


any kind but an original. The importance of the object lies in its relations to - 


the race or people of the past, formerly inhabiting that part of the country. 
The statue is of a far higher order, and of an entirely different character from 
the smaller works of rude sculpture found in Mexico and Central America or 
in the Mississippi valley. ‘ 

In regard to the question of the antiquity of its origin, we are compelled to 
rely upon the geological and chemical evidence. That the statue has lain for 
along time where it now lies, there can be no doubt. The entire length of the 
left side and the back of the statue is eroded to the depth of an inch or more 
from the solution and removal of its substance by water percolating through 
the gravel stratum upon and in which it lies imbedded. Such process of solu- 
tion and removal of the gyfsum, a mineral of slow solubility, in the waters of 
that region, must have required a long period of years. Any theory of the 
recent burial of the statue in this place is disproved by the fact of the exten- 
sive solution and removal of the surface by the water coming in along the 
gravel bed from the southwest. The most extensive erosion has taken place 
upon the left side and beneath the back upon that side corresponding to the 
direction whence the water came. You will see therefore upon any theory of 
inhumation, you must have time for this process of the gradual dissolving of 
the stone. So long as the alluvial deposit was going on, this portion was cov- 
ered by water, and there would be no current along the gravel bed, and this 
movement of the water would only take place after the drainage of the stream 
or the lake to a lower level. Therefore so long as the alluvial deposit was 
going on, and the water remained above that level, there would be no current, 
and consequently no erosion. This statement answers the inquiry as to what 
are some of the evidences of its antiquity. 
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Thus the most. eminent of living géologists proved the 
great antiquity of the Cardiff giant, and also proved that it 


could not have been buried where found in recent ages. Sev- 


eral other noted scientists visited the scene of the wonderful 
discovery, and pronounced it a statue carved out of gypsum 
at some remote time. 

The “petrified giant” was described as follows by the edi- 
tor of a New York daily: 


The road through Onondaga hollow, and across the Indian Reservation is 
one of the finest in the State. For thirteen miles we wind along the brow of 
giant hills, while away below flows Onondaga creek. At the foot of Bear 
mountain lies the farm we are in search of, and the white tent in the distance 
tells us of the spot where the strange object lies in state. The roads from 
every direction leading into the village were lined with vehicles bringing the 
daily flood of visitors to the lately obscure little farm in the valley which had 
sprung into sudden and world-wide notoriety. As we enter the crowded tent 
and look down into the pit, there lies in solemn state a majestic form that im- 
presses the beholder with awe. Was this a man? From the crown of the 
head to the soles of the feet in its gigantic proportions and its perfection we 
gaze and think of the strange traditions of olden times, and wonder if this 
man ever breathed. Did he have a being and walk forth among people? - Did 
he know joys and sorrows? Did he govern nations or turn destinies of em- 
pires? That finely shaped head—was it ever the seat of intellect? ‘That 
manly breast—did it ever hold a beating heart which pulsed the life-blood 
through those giant limbs? Those hands—have they ever wielded the iron 
rod of oppression? A man? ‘lhen he must have lived in the forgotten ages 
of the past—before the era of our civilization dawned. Kingdoms, Empires, 
Nations, Civilizations have come and gone since he had a being. Time has 
moved on and left no record of his life. Man with his feeble mind cannot 
grasp the idea. But we know there is nothing hid that shall not be revealed 
and feel that God takes these means to restore the buried parts. 

Is this a statue? Then who the man who chiseled those finely proportioned 
limbs—that massive head? Where now the intelligence that conceived the 
subject and grandly wrought-its completion? Who were the people or the 
race it is intended to represent? In what age of the world have they lived 
and flourished! How many generations has it lain where we now behold it? 
The position is so natural—the contour so perfect, the repose so life-like, and 
the countenance so noble—that in whatever light we view it a grand field for 
iutelligent investigation is opened up before us. 


Dr. Amos Westcott wrote to the Scéentific American an 
elaborate article in which he says: 


It would be far easier to suppose this a veritable petrification of one of the 
“giants who lived in those days ”—than to suppose it a statue. There is not 


‘ 
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a chisel mark upon the entire image, nor of any other implement employed 
by the human hand. The style of model, its perfection, its peculiar smooth 
surface—all defy the artist. Not a single individual has ever examined it who 
was not impressed with the feeling and belief that it is the most extraordinary 
and gigantic wonder ever presented to the eye of man, Be it what it may, it 
presents a most perfect human form of colossal size, defying the present state 


_ of science, whether geology or archeology. Its origin we have to confess, is 


as deep a mystery as when first brought to light. 


An Onondaga squaw who came to see the ‘giant said that 
her tribe, believed that the statue was the petrified body of a 
gigantic Indian prophet who lived many generations ago and 
foretold the coming of the “pale faces.” He warned his 
people with prophetic fervor of the coming encroachments of 
the white man, and their extermination. He told them he 
should die and be buried out of sight, but that ther remote 
descendants should see him again. 

A coin was found by some one in the vicinity of Cardiff, 
bearing the ancient date “r1org,” and was supposed to have 
had some connection with the remote history of the giant. 

The mystery surrounding the whole affair seemed only to 
deepen with investigation. The scores of learned men who 
came to look upon the wonder, widely differed as to what it 
was, its antiquity, and probable origin, but all agreed that it 
was one of the most remarkable discoveries ever unearthed 
in America. The people came by hundreds and thousands 
from all parts of the country, paid the admission fee, looked 
upon the giant and went away in awe and wonder. The 
daily receipts had run up to $1,000. One George Hull, a 
cousin of Newell, appeared upon the ground a few days after 
the discovery and took charge of the exhibition. Col. J. W. 
Wood, of Chicago, of large experience in the “show” busi- 


ness next put in an appearance and under his directions the. 


tent was greatly enlarged and better accommodations made 
for the daily throng of visitors. P.T. Barnum sent an agent 
to purchase the wonderful giant who was drawing such 
crowds. But a local syndicate was formed which offered a 
large sum—said to be $40,000 for the wonderful stone man. 
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One H. B. Martin, of Marshalltown, Iowa, now appeared 
upon the ground as one of the proprietors of the exhibition. 
A pamphlet was issued by the exhibitors showing a portrait 
of the giant at full length—prostrate. He was named the 
«¢ American Goliah,” and described as a “Petrified Giant,” 
“being a perfectly formed and well developed man of solid 
stone.” These pamphlets giving a detailed account of all 
that was known of the giant, with statements of noted scien- 
tists as to the great antiquity of the “petrified man” were 
eagerly purchased by the crowds of visitors, and there seemed 
to be no limit to the fortune flowing into the treasury of the 
lucky owners. 

Here the scene changes. A thousand miles westward in 
Iowa, on the upper Des Moines is the picturesque village of 
Fort Dodge. In its vicinity are very extensive deposits of 
gypsum. In the year 1867 one H. B. Martin stopped several 
days at the St. Charles House and spent some time examin- 
ing the gypsum formations. He seemed to be deeply inter- 
ested in the beautiful variegated stone which had been used in 
the construction of some of the best residences in the place. 
He disappeared after a few days and was soon forgotten. On 
the 6th day of June, 1868, he returned accompanied by a large 
broad shouldered man, well dressed and quite stylish. They 
took rooms at the St. Charles. George Hull registered his 
name, residence Binghamton, N. Y. H.B. Martin registered 
his home, Boston, Mass. They took frequent strolls along 
the river bluffs and among the gypsum ledges. C. B. Cum- 
mins, one of the old citizens, had been working one of the 
gypsum quarries on Soldier creek near the village, and Hull 
and Martin were frequent visitors at his place. They inquired 
all about the peculiarities of gypsum, cut into the blocks with 
their knives and found it free from grit and easily carved into 
any shape desired. At last they informed Mr. Cummins that 
they wanted a block got out twelve feet long, four feet wide 
and two or three feet thick, for which they would pay a good 
price. They wanted to ship it to New York to exhibit as a 
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specimen of Iowa mineral production and thus interest capi- 
talists in the development of the gypsum deposits. Mr. Cum- 
mins assured them that a block of such dimensions could be 
obtained, but that it would be expensive, and very difficult to 
transport to the railroad which was forty miles distant at that 
time. That it would weigh at least five tons and there were 
no wagons in that region strong enough to convey it to the 
railroad. They said expense was no objection, and they 
would find means to transport it. Mr. Cummins, upon further 
talk with them, suspected that they were sharpers and had 
some swindle in view, and refused to deal with them. 

They then went down to Gypsum creek south of Fort 
Dodge and leased an acre of land, erected a shanty and hired 
Mike Foley, an experienced quarryman, to get out a solid 
block of gypsum twelve feet long, four feet wide and twenty- 
four inches thick. It took them two weeks to transport it to 
Boone the nearest railroad station, as it crushed several 
wagons and bridges, and mired down in the sloughs innumer- 
able times, They were compelled to haye it dressed down 
several tons before it could be drawn to the station. 


On the 27th of July they reached Boone with the block, | 


and shipped it east on the Northwestern railroad. This was 
the last that was seen of Hull and Martin, and the affair was 


soon forgotten. 


When in November, 1869, the papers were filled with ac- 
counts of the wonderful “Petrified Onondaga Giant” that 
had been resurected near Syracuse, N. Y., and the whole 
civilized world was wondering what race of remote antiquity 
he had belonged to, and the scientists were as sorely puzzled 
over the problem as the common people, a New York paper 
stated that Professors Boynton and Hall pronounced it to be 
a statue carved out of crystalline gypsum, but that the gyp- 
sum was of a different color and general appearance from 
any found in that State. \ 
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Galusha Parsons, an eminent Fort Dodge lawyer, on his 
way to New York stopped over at Syracuse and took a look 
at the “Petrified Giant.”” He wrote back to the editor of the 
North West; “1 believe it is made out of the great block of 
gypsum those fellows got at Fort Dodge a year ago and sent 
off east.” 

Two or three of those who had known of the huge block 
that had been taken away more than a year before by Hull 
and Martin, began to investigate a little. Syracuse papers 
were sent for, letters were written, and soon the news came 
back that a George Hull was one of the exhibitors of the 
“Petrified Man.” A description of the New York Hull cor- 
responded in every particular with the Hull who had procured 
the Fort Dodge gypsum block of huge dimensions, fifteen 
months before. Here was a clue to be followed up, and the 
city marshal W. H. Wright, Dr. McNulty and the editor of 
the Worth West begun a quiet but thorough investigation 
which in the course of six weeks developed a chain of evi- 
dence so complete, that it reached without a missing link from 
Gypsum creek, Iowa, to the Newell farm near Cardiff, N. Y. 
Quietly but with great celerity the mass of evidence was put 
in type at the Vorth West office in Fort Dodge, and a pamph- 
let was issued that was destined to wreck the great fortune 
then sight for Newell, Hull and Martin, and expose a fraud 
the most ingenious and successful ever perpetrated in America. 


Going back to Newell’s farm where the thousands were 


coming weekly from every part of the country to gaze upon. 


the “ gigantic petrified man,” it had passed into the owner- 
ship of a syndicate of capitalists who had moved it to Syra- 
cuse where better accommodations could be found for the 
increasing throng of visitors. It was now valued at $100,- 
000, and the daily revenue derived from its exhibition justi- 
fied that price. Preparation were in progress to move it to 
Albany and place it on exhibition in the State Geological 
Rooms. _ Early one morning a news dealer exhibited on his 
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stand a large package of forty page pamphlets illustrated 
with portraits of the “stone giant,” his inventors, his sculp- 
tors, his. burial and resurrection!! Its title page bore this 
legend: 


“THE CARDIFF GIANT. HUMBUG!!! 


A COMPLETE AND THOROUGH EXPOSITION OF 


THE GREATEST DECEPTION OF THE -AGE. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WITH VIEWS OF THE GIANT FROM 
THE QUARRY TO THE TOMB, 
Published at the North West Office, Fort Dodge, Iowa.” 

Here was a counter attraction suddenly sprung upon the 
public, as exciting as the appearance of the giant himself. 
The pamphlets sold like hot cakes. Intense excitement fol- 
lowed—and soon the proprietors of the “ Petrified Man” 
were seen reading the true history of the origin of “the 
greatest wonder on earth.” They rushed to the news stand, 
bought out the enterprising dealer and durned every copy. 
The next morning bright and early the news dealer was ‘at 
it again.” Again the terrified showmen bought and burned 
his stock. But several hundred copies had got into the hands 
of as many people, and the suppression became impossible. 
They must fight for their vanishing fortune. 

Early the next morning the syndicate owners published a 
positive and unequivocal denial of every important fact as set 
forth in the pamphlet, and ridiculed the whole “ yarn” as they 
termed it. But the newspapers keen on the scent for sensa- 
tions, began to investigate, and the atmosphere was getting 
sultry with the shock of contending forces. 

In the meantime Barnum had hunted up the Chicago sculp- 
tor and got a plaster cast of the “Giant” and put it on exhi- 
bition in his museum advertising it as*the “original.” The 
proprietors of the true original hastily shipped it to New 
York, put it on exhibition at Apollo Hall, and applied to Judge 
Barnard for an injunction to prohibit Barnum from exhibiting 
his cast. But again the Fort Dodge pamphlets put the great 
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showman in possession of the true history of the fraud, and 
the injunction was denied on the ground that the original 
giant was a fraud, and the courts would not protect one fraud 
from the encroachments of another. 

Hull, the alleged originator of the deception now came 
forward and tried to save the tottering fortunes of the owners 
of the giant, and Martin, the Jowa man, who was Hull’s part- 
ner in guilt, also came to the rescue. Each made a solemn 
affidavit denying any knowledge of the deception or any con- 
nection with it. 

Newell got affidavits from his neighbors as to his unim- 
peachable integrity, and every possible effort was made by 
the owners of the “petrified man” to counteract the effects 
of the exposure—but all was in vain. The chain of evidence 
was continuous and conclusive. Below is.a brief abstract of 
it: Geo. Hull and H. B. Martin came to Fort Dodge to- 
gether on the 6th day of June, 1868, and registered their 
names on the St. Charles Hotel books, occupying room No. 
tt, Geo. Hull, of Binghamton, N. Y., H. B. Martin, Boston, 
Mass., is the way they were recorded. They remained there 
until July 14th, engaged in getting out a huge block of gyp- 
sum. They had it transported to Boone the nearest railroad 
station, and on the 27th of July they had it shipped in car No. 
447 to E. Burkhardt, Chicago. Hull followed it to Chicago, 
stopped at the Garden City House and was repeatedly seen 
there by Fort Dodge men who knew him, until the 22d of 
September. The gypsum block was tracked to an unoccupied 
building surrounded by a high board fence, on the west side 
of the river, where a sculptor named Otto worked on it until 
it was-completed. Hull himself was the model after whose 
form the giant was fashioned. It was then securely boxed 
taken to the Michigan ‘Central depot, and shipped as finished 
marble, its weight having now been reduced to 3720 pounds. 
It was directed to “ Geo. Olds,’ Union, N. Y. This is a sta- 
tion ten miles west of Binghamton on New York & Erie 
Railroad. It arrived at its destination October 13th and was 
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delivered to a man claiming to be Geo. Olds on the 4th of 
November. It was drawn away by a four-horse team. The 
men and team stopped at the house of a Mr. Luce over night 
a few miles north of Union. The night of the 6th they staid 
at Mrs. Pierce’s just above Centre-Lisle. At Marathon they 
were seen by many people going north, and on the 7th they 
stopped over night with Ebenezer Palmer. When questioned 
about the contents of the big iron bound box, they said it con- 
tained castings. Sunday night they staid at Homer. Here 
one of the men in charge of the team and load was recog- 
nized as George Hull by those who knew him. When asked 
at Preble Hotel what was in the large iron bound box, Hull 
Said it was iron machinery. The four-horse team. was seen 
by several persons between Prebie and Cardiff, and in answer 
to frequent inquiries as to the contents of the huge box, Hull 


> sometimes *‘* machin- 


sometimes said it contained “ castings,’ 
ery,’ and other times said it was “a soldier’s’ monument.” 
The team was seen by four or five farmers late in the after- 
noon of the same day, November gth, and Hull was seen to 
go towards Newell’s just before dark and only a mile distant 
from it. The night they reached Newell’s house was very 
dark and rainy. Newell had the grave already dug to receive 
the “ giant,” and with the help of the three men in charge of 
the four-horse team and wagon, they lowered him into his 
grave, filled it up with earth by lamp light, and removed as 
far as possible all traces of the burial. The box was knocked 
to pieces, the boards split up and scattered around the prem- 
ises. The team started before daylight on the morning of 
November roth on its return trip and was seen and recog- 
nized by M. E. Cummins at whose house the men in charge 
of it stopped and got breakfast. Mr. Cummins questioned 
the men as to what they were loaded with two days before 
as they went towards the Newell farm. They answered 
“machinery.” But they claimed not to know what kind of 
machinery it was, and were not disposed to talk about it. 
Hull was seen to go into Newell’s house on the evening of 


‘ 
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November gth, but not in company with the men in charge of 
the four-horse team. He left them at Tully and got a livery 
team to take him to Cardiff, and from there walked to New- 
ell’s after dark to avoid being seen with the team and myste- 
rious box. 

He again appeared at the Tully Hotel before daylight the 
next morning wet through and covered with mud, and fell 
asleep in his chair while waiting for breakfast. He then dis- 
appeared and was not seen again for nearly a year, when he 
appeared at Newell’s a few days after the “Petrified Man” 
was discovered in Newell’s well. Martin, who was a black- 
smith at Marshalltown, Iowa, came to Newell’s soon after, 
and these. three men were the joint owners of the “ giant.” 

It has never been known how much these three original 
owners of the “ Petrified Man” realized out of their scheme, 
but it must have been a lage sum; for they valued it at $100,- 
000 soon after they sold a large interest in it to the Syracuse 
syndicate; but how much money was paid them by the syn- 
dicate, before the exposure of the fraud, could never be ascer- 
tained. All efforts made by the exhibitors to refute the truth 
of the exposure made by the Fort Dodge pamphlet, proved 
futile, for names, dates, affidavits and shipping bills were pub- 
lished in full, and every investigation made, only proved still 
more conclusively the absolute impossibility of overthrowing 
the chain of evidence it contained. 

The collapse of the exhibition soon came. Hull again dis- 
appeared from view; Newell went back to his farm; Martin 
returned to his forge, and the-deluded scientists had to admit 
that they had fallen victims to the most adroit deception of 
the age. 

Years after, Hull and Martin made full confessions of their 
part in the whole affair, as detailed in the Fort Dodge pamph- 
let. The selection of a block of gypsum lying in the bed of 
the creek where the action of the water had for ages eroded 
and worn away the formation, was the shrewdest part of the 
great deception. In carving out the statue the sculptor was 
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instructed to leave these marks of erosion untouched, and it 
was this that deceived Prof. Hall and other eminent geolo- 
gists who examined the “ petrified giant” and pronounced it 
of “great antiquity.” 

But for the registering of their names while at Fort Dodge, 
there is little doubt that the fraud would have remained un- 
discovered until the ingenious perpetrators of it could have 
realized a great fortune out of the exhibition. 

The gypsum quarries at Fort Dodge have since been -de- 
veloped by local capital and enterprise, and the manufacture 
of stucco from them has become an important and profitable 
industry. One of the several mills is named after the « Car- 
diff Giant ” which brought such notoriety -to the Fort Dodge 
gypsum in early days. 


INDIAN TREATIES. 


seg OUR hundred years ago the American continent 
{| was in the possession of various Indian tribes. 
The particular portions held by respective tribes 
changed constantly as fortunes of war determined. 
As European nations made discoveries they came to a mutual 
agreement that discovery gave title to the soil. At the same 
time all nations claiming 7/t/e recognized the Indian right of 
occupancy until the right should be extinguished and the title 
made perfect in the civilized nation. Some claimed that the 
blessings of civilization were sufficient compensation for the 
surrender of the right of occupancy. Occupants found un- 
willing to surrender their rights, were in some instances com- 
pelled to yield; in other cases, contracts were made; in other 
cases, settlement by whites induced the red men who subsisted | 
largely upon the chase to move to the frontiers, as wild 
animals fled before the arts of civilized men. 
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As nations claiming the land camie into collision they 
sought alliances with savage tribes from selfish motives. 

So the Indians were treated as enemies to be dispossessed 
of their right of occupancy by force —or as allies whose help 
was needed for the time —or as rightful occupants deserving 
fair treatment and entitled to compensation for surrender of 
their rights. Common occupancy could not be thought of 
since habits of life were so widely different. To avoid con- 
flicts the American Colonies, claiming title to lands from the 
English nation, made the best terms possible with the Indians 
occupying their territory. Nearly all the Colonies had there- 
fore entered into treaties with the tribes before the Revolu- 
tion. In some cases individuals had made purchases of lands 
direct from the Indians. 

When ‘the Colonies surrendered to the newly formed gen- 
eral government their Western Territory, it became necessary 
for the United States Government to carry out the provisions 
of treaties then in force, and to adjust individual claims upon 
territory acquired by cession from the Colonies. 

A great part of the territory ceded was still held by Indian 
tribes whose right of occupancy was not denied even after 
cession, until civilized settlers became owners of the lands by 
purchase from the United States. Conflicts with occupants 
were so frequent that some method of extinguishment of the 
right of occupancy became a necessity. To attach the Indians 
to the soil and thus bring them into subjection to purchasers 
of the soil in some due proportion to the extent of the pur- 
chase was not feasible, for their tribal organization, their 
perfect independence of any other control, and their nomadic 
habits would make it impossible for the owner of the soil to 
secure their obedience or their service. The incumbrance 
would prove too great. To treat them as dependents, supply 
their needs, and control their movements, would prove equally 

impracticable. To treat them as prisoners of war seemed 
- more feasible, but was attended with great expense unless 
they should be paroled prisoners. The idea of parole how- 
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ever involved agreements, which were to be voluntarily 
entered into by the prisoners themselves. That the United 
States Government accepted this latter view in the main is 
shown from the fact that, until 1840, Indian affairs were left 
in charge of the War Department. And yet traces of each 
of the other views appear in treaties. 

By virtue of treaties, Indians have become in fact wards of 
the nation. 

Recognition of Indian tribes as possessed of national pre- 
rogatives, to be treated as friends or as enemies, according to 
their attitude toward the Government of the United States, 
was but the acceptance of the views held by the Mother 
Country of whom the Colonies had declared their independ- 
ence. 

The first treaty was made with the Delaware nation across 
whose territory the army of the United States must pass to 
reach certain forts held by England. It was a treaty of 
mutual forgiveness for hostilities committed; of perpetual 
peace and friendship; of free passage to forts of English 
enemies; of supplies, upon proper remuneration; of enlist- 
ment of such Indians as could be spared; of defense for the 
Indians by erection of a fort to be garrisoned by the United 
States; of fair and impartial trial for offences committed; of 
well regulated trade under supervision of an intelligent agent; 
of guarantee of possession of lands held under previous 
treaties (colonial probably); of representation in Congress as 
soon as Congress shall sanction it. This treaty was signed 
by two U.S. Commissioners and by Delaware Chiefs, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1778. 

No other treaty is made until the Independence of the 
United States is acknowledged by England in 1783. 

There was a marked separation of Indian tribes into three 
parts: The Six Nations in New York; Cherokees, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws and a few less prominent tribes south 
of the Ohio river; and the large number of tribes north of 
the Ohio river. The first and third parts constituted the 
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“northern department,” as the second constituted the “south- 
ern department.” 

Treaties made with the Indians of the northern department 
are 87 per cent. of the whole number. More than 79 per 
cent. of all treaties have for their chief purpose the fixing of 
limits of occupancy and the removal of the same; the changes 
of boundary lines and the clearer determination of the same; 
the acceptance of reservations; the cession of lands; the ac- 
ceptance of lands in severalty; and the fixing of boundaries 
between hostile tribes. All others are treaties of peace. 

There are two classes of treaties with reference to limits of 
occupancy. 1st.—General. 2d.—Special. Of the first class 
were treaties (1) with the Six Nations, October 22d, 1784, 
which fixed their western limit four miles east of the Niagara 
river anda line running due south from a point four miles 
east of the source of the Niagara river to the Pennsylvania 
line and the western line of Pennsylvania as far south as to 
the Ohio river —(2) January 21st, 1785, with other tribes of 
the northern department, confining them upon the east by a 
line extending southward from the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
river to the parallel of the portage between the sources of the 
Miami and the Maumee river, westward to a point north of 
the mouth of the Kentucky river, and from this point south 
to the Ohio river —(3) November 28th, 1785, with Chero- 
kees whose limits contained southern and eastern Tennessee, 
Western Carolinas and northeastern Georgia — (4) Jan. 
3rd, 1786, with Choctaws whose right of occupancy was 
limited to southern Alabama and Southern Mississippi below 
the Yazoo river —(5) January 1oth, 1786, with Chickasaws, 
confining them to territory lying between that of Cherokees 
on the north and the Choctaws on the south; as far east as 
the center of Georgia —(6) August 7th, 1790, with Creeks 
who were confined to that part of eastern Georgia not occu- 
pied by Cherokees. 

These general treaties contained numerous provisions for 
United States military tracts, varying from two to twelve 
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miles square, and also a strip six miles wide and west of the 
Detroit river from Lake Erie to Lake St. Clair, also the fort 
at Mackinaw and its dependencies. 

These general treaties were often renewed or explained or 
made more definite up to 1802, when Congress upon March 
30th passed an Act fixing the line between white settlements 
and Indian occupancy for the northern department, which 
varied not essentially from the provisions of the treaty of 
January 21st, 1785; and for southern department fixing a line 
the same as that determined upon for Cherokees and Creeks 
by treaties of November 28th, 1785, and of August 7th, 1790. | 

Of special treaties one may suffice as an example. Selection 
is made from treaties entered into betwe2n the United States 
and the Pottawattamzes because with no other single tribe 
have so many treaties been made, the number being twenty- 
nine with the tribe alone, ard fifteen joint treaties with other 
tribes —- forty-four in all, more than eleven per cent. of all 
treaties made with the Indian tribes. ; 

October 2d, 1818. “The Pottawattamie nation of Indians 
cede to the United States all the country comprehended 
within the following limits: Beginning at the mouth of the 
Tippecanoe river and running up the same to a point twenty- 
five miles in a direct line from the Wabash river; thence on a 
line as nearly parallel to the general course of the Wabash 
river as practicable to a point on the Vermilion river, twenty- 
five miles from the Wabash river; thence down the Vermilion 
river to its mouth; and thence up the Wabash river to the 
place of beginning. The Pottawattamies cede to the United 
States all their claim to the country south of the Wabash 
river.” (Parts of White, Tippecanoe, Benton and Warren 
counties, Indiana.) “The United States agree to purchase 


any just claim which the Kickapoos may have to any part of 


the country hereby ceded below Pine Creek.” This pro- 
vision shows’ that there were rival claimants to the same 
territory, and in subsequent treaties with various tribes it was 
found necessary to treat with several tribes for the same 
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lands. July 30th, 1819, the Kickapoos were paid for their 
claim and recognize the validity of the treaty made with the 
Pottawattamies. One month later the Kickapoos define the 
boundaries of their cession. Less than a year.later change is 
made in terms of purchase; three weeks later a change is. 
made in terms so that the indians may have money where- 
with to remove to lands in Missouri. “The United States 
agree to pay to the Pottawattamies a perpetual annuity of 
two thousand five hundred dollars in silver; one-half of which 
shall be paid at Detroit and the other half at Chicago, and 
all annuities, which by any former treaty the United States 
have agreed to pay the Pottawattamies, shall be hereafter 
paid in silver.” Up to this time one permanent annuity of 
$1,000 in silver, one for ten years of $500 in silver, one per- 
manent annuity of $500, and one for fifteen years of $1300 in 
specie, had been promised. 

“The United States agree to grant to the persons named in 
the annexed schedule, and their heirs, the quantity of land 
therein stipulated to be granted; but the land so granted shall 
never be conveyed by either of the said persons, or their 
heirs, unless by the consent of the President of the United 
States.” The persons referred to are seven Burnetts, five 
men receiving two sections of land each, and two women one 
section each. One Pottawattamie Chief, one section, and one 
daughter of a Chief, one section. The seven Burnetts are 
children of a Pottawattamie woman, daughter of a Chief, 
(probably half-breeds. ) 

Following this treaty with the Pottawattamies as a nation, 
appears a line of treaties with Chiefs and bands of the tribe, 
treaties surrendering reservations made to individuals or: 
families. This is especially true of the years 1832-1837. In 
the first of the years named the Pottawattamies ceded to the 


United States “lands in Indiana, Illinois and Territory of 


Michigan south of Grand river,” except many’ reservations, 
which in five years were all surrendered to the United States. 
In 1827 the Pottawattamies were troublesome along the 
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road from Detroit to Chicago, and they were induced to cede. 
their lands without compensation. 

In many cases the United States assumed the payment of 
debts contracted by Indians. This practice encouraged trad- 
ers to trust Indians, and often the entire annuity went into the 
pockets of traders as soon as paid. Beside money annuities, 
supplies of food and clothing were agreed upon. These sup- 
plies are furnished under contract. Contractors have taken 
advantage of the government and of the Indians. Traders 
have in many cases been ready to take the Indian blankets in 
settlement of debts previously contracted. Indians show the 
same grade of honor as their white neighbors who pay 
liquor debts promptly even if their families suffer for food 
and clothing. The prohibitory policy of the government is 
not strong enough to bear down the greed of traders who 
find a source of revenue in the redman’s love for whiskey. 

Laudable attempts to civilize the Indians by furnishing 
them seed, draft animals, ploughs, mills, and millers — pro- 
visions of many of the earlier treaties—have failed to conquer 
the redman’s love for hunting and fishing for which the large 
reservations furnished opportunity. “Farmer Indians” have 
been held in contempt by “Blanket Indians,” and a species of 
social ostracism has stood in the way of civilization: 


TREATIES OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


These have been most numerous just after a period of war. 
Twenty-four such treaties were entered into within four years 
of the close of the War of 1812. Twenty-three such treaties 
were made within three years of the close of our Civil War. 
One example will suffice. June rst, 1816.—A treaty was 
made with various tribes of Sioux in words as follows: 

“The parties being desirous of reéstablishing peace and 
friendship between the United States and the said tribes, and 
of being placed in all things, and in every respect, on the 
same footing upon which they stood before the late war 
between the United States and Great Britain, have agreed to 
the following articles: 
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ArticLe I. Every injury or act of hostility, committed by 
one or either of the contracting parties against the other, 
shall be mutually forgiven and forgot. 

Art. II. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between all the citizens of the United States, and all the 
individuals composing the aforesaid tribes; and all the friendly 
relations that existed between them before the war, shall be, 
and the same are hereby renewed. 

Art. Il]. The undersigned chiefs and warriors, for them- 
selves and their tribes respectively, do, by these presents, 
confirm to the United States all and every cession, or ces- 
sions, of land heretofore made by their tribes to the British, 
French, or Spanish Government, within the limits of the 
United States or their territories; and the parties here con- 
tracting do, moreover, in the sincerity of mutual friendship, 
recognize, reéstablish, and confirm, all and every treaty, 
contract, and agreement, heretofore concluded between the 
United States and the said tribes or nations. 

Art. IV. The undersigned chiefs and warriors as afore- 
said, for themselves and their said tribes, do hereby acknowl- 
edge themselves to be under the protection of the United 
States, and of no other nation, power, or sovereign, whatso- 
ever. 

In witness, etc.” 

Signed by three United States Commissioners and forty- 
one chiefs and warriors of various Sioux tribes. 

“Mutually forgot.” Do Indians ever forget ? 

‘«¢Perpetual peace and friendship between all the c7fzzens of 
the United States and all the ¢zd7viduals, etc.” Why this dis- 
tinction except for the purpose of emphasizing the lack of 
civilization in the latter? 


“Under the protection of the United States.” Wardship 
with a one-sided obligation. 

The large majority of the twenty-three treaties of peace 
following the Civil War are made with the same Sioux tribes, 
again a perpetual (?) peace. 
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TREATIES OF MEDIATION. 


Between 1820 and 1828 there are several such treaties, by 
means of which the Government of the United States under- 
took to end the internecine wars between hostile tribes. 

August roth, 1825, at Prairie Des Chiens, (Prairie Du 
Chien) William Clark and Lewis Cass undertook the role of 
mediators between the Sioux and bordering tribes upon the 

east and south with the following result: 

ArTicLte I. “There shall be a firm and perpetual peace 
between the Sioux and Chippewas; between the Sioux and 
the confederated tribes of Sacs and Foxes; and berecee the 
Ioways and Sioux.” 

Then follow several articles defining soondaes making 
provision for a subsequent conference for a fuller explanation 
to tribes not quite certain as to their own claims. 

Art. XIII. “It is understood by all the tribes, parties 
hereto, that no tribe should hunt within the acknowledged 
limits of any other without their assent. bs * * 

Art. XIV. “Should any causes of difficulty hereafter un- _ 
happily arise between any of the tribes, parties hereunto, it is 
agreed that the other tribes shall interpose their good offices 
to remove such difficulties; and also that the Government of 
the United States may take such measures as they may deem 
proper, to effect the same object.” 

The difficulty anticipated soon arose, for a line was not 
sufficient barrier to keep warlike Sioux and warlike Sacs and 
Foxes from conflicts, and in 1830 the United States secured a 
tract of land twenty miles either side of the line west of the 
Mississippi and as far west as the Des Moines river and made 
the forty mile strip “ xeuwtral territory.” 

In the Southern Department early treaties were sufficiently 
explicit to keep tribes apart. 


TREATIES OF REMOVAL. 


Nearly every treaty of cession involved removal, generally 
westward as the tide of settlement flowed in from the east. 
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In a few instances removals were made .eastward from the 
Mississippi, as the undisputed possession of this river after the 
Louisiana Purchase encouraged setilement along the eastern 
bank, before the prairies between the river and the Great 
Lakes were sought for settlement. Removal involved the 
surrender of the right of hunting which was reserved to the 
Indians, in treaties of cession, so long as the United States 
held possession of the ceded territory. The Indians of course 
recognized no change after cession, until white settlers came 
upon the lands, either by purchase from the United States or 
as “squatters.” The Indians looked not back so far as to 
their cession for the reason in removal, but attributed it all to 
greed of the whites. Conflicts arose, new treaties were 
entered into, the United States showing a desire to pacify the 
tribes, and the tribes expressing a willingness to be pacified 
over and over again because of the presents they received 
from the pacifying government. 

Frequent treaties of removal introduced the idea of “res- 
ervations”’ and finally of lands given “in severalty.” . 


TREATIES OF COMMERCE. 


Trading posts have been established upon reservations and 
Indians have been’restricted in trade to these posts conducted 
by licensed traders. A single quotation will suffice. 

November 28th, 1785. Treaty with Cherokees. 

Art. IX. “For the benefit and comfort of the Indians, 
and for the prevention of injuries or oppressions on the part 
of the citizens or Indians, the United States in Congress 
assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right of regulat- 
ing the trade with the Indians, and managing all their affairs 
in such manner as they think proper.”’ This article is repeated 
in other treaties, and January 9th, 1789, the plan of “licensed 
traders” is introduced—the Indians agreeing to arrest any 
traders not licensed. November 3d, 1804, the United States 
guarantees Sacs and Foxes the establishment of a “trading 
house or factory,” at which Indians can be supplied at lower 
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prices than paid to traders elsewhere, and provides for a fort 
at Prairie Du Chien. September 30th, 1816, peddlers are 
excluded from Chickasaw nation under penalty of forfeiture 
of goods—one-half to the nation, and one-half to the United 
States. June 22d, 1825, in. treaty with several Sioux tribes, 
“none but American citizens, duly authorized by the United 
States, shall be admitted to trade or hold intercourse with said 
bands of Indians.” In many treaties following the same pro- 
vision appears —the Indians at the same time agreeing to 
permit free passage to licensed traders and to arrest and 
deliver at the nearest military post all traders not so licensed. 


September 27th, 1830, the United States agrees with the : 


Choctaws “to assist to prevent ardent spirits from being intro- 
p p g 
duced into the nation.”’ 


TREATY PROVISIONS REGARDING CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
MATTERS. 


December 2d, 1794. $1,000 given Oneidas for the rebuild- 
ing of.a “church burned by the enemy.” 

January 7th, 1829. United States agrees to pay the mis- 
sionary establishment upon the St. Joseph for buildings they 
are compelled to leave upon removal of Indians west of the 
Mississippi. 

May 23d, 1836. A similar agreement as to improvements 
made by American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in the Cherokee country. 


EDUCATION. 


September 29th, 1817. Six sections of land were given 
«to the Rector of the Catholic Church of St. Anne, Detroit, 
and to the corporation of the College at Detroit” in equal 
portions. 

March roth, 1819. Lands are given to United States to be 
held in trust as a school fund for Cherokees. 

Fifteen other treaties contain provisions for education 
chiefly in the Southern Department. May 24th, 1834, the 
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Chickasaws claim the education of their children at the ex- 
pense of the United States because “they have never raised 
the tomahawk to shed the blood of an American, and have 
given up heretofore to their white brethren extensive and 
valuable portions of their country, at.a price wholly incon- 
siderable and inadequate, etc.” $3,000 for fifteen years was 
agreed upon. Ought this civilized government to have 
waited for such an appeal ? 

December 29th, 1835. ‘The Cherokees, preferring to man- 
age their own school funds, obtain the sum of $214,000 in 
lieu of all funds and annuities and “their present school fund 
amounting to about $50,000 shall constitute a part of the 
permanent school fund of the nation.” 

Many years intervene before the United States undertakes 
any general establishment of schools among the Indians. 

The lack of wisdom in this delay is shown in contrast with 
the present condition of the Indians of the Southern Depart- 
ment, which is due to their own purpose in securing school 
privileges for their children. 

Improvements made by Indians in process of civilization 
have been paid for by United States since July 30th, 1831- 
A step toward just treatment. 

So long as the practice of treaty-making prevailed, there 
seemed to be but little progress towards the education of the 
Indians in the arts of civilized life, except at the hands of 
Christian Missionaries. ! 

With the assumption of control of Indian affairs by Con- 
gress during the first administration of President Grant, and 
his appointment of men as agents who had an interest in the 
welfare of Indians began the new era. 


1 RECAPITULATION BY DEPARTMENTS. 


No. Friendship. Bounds. Cession. 


Northern Department, . . 319 69 22 228 
Southern Department, . . 70 10 19 41 
LOLA Wt ea steeo 79 41 269 
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Since Congress took charge of Indian affairs, up to the end 
of the 51st Congress, one hundred and eighty-six Acts have 
been passed which refer entirely or in part to the conduct of 
Indian affairs. The amount of money appropriated has been 
nearly one hundred and fourteen millions of dollars —exclu- 
sive of War Department expenses in prosecution of Indian 
Wars. 

The first recorded appropriation in gross for schools was 
in the 49th Congress and amounted to. $2,486,740. During 
the 50th Congress $2,753,600 was appfopriated, and during 
the 51st Congress, $4,562,100. 

A similar sum has been included in the recommendations 
of the Committees of the 52d Congress.? 

With the sensible views which have prevailed in the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs during the past four years at least, 
there has been an evident advance in the civilization of our 
redmen. Had the possibility of giving Indian children a good 
education been acknowledged when white settlers demanded 
their removal, millions of dollars might have been saved and 


Recapitulation by Administrations: Previous to 1789,. . . 6 
Washington; i/ se >. Ter insane ee ee 
PAAIIO Te Metal tgs ws 3 Ms ty Da Souenak yf 2 
Jefferson, Py : 26 
Madison, 2» 29 
Monroe, : yD 39 
Halen dams, .. I : 31 
Jackson, Dh he 69 
Van Buren, Thee ve ot 
Harrison, I 6 
Polk, mo ‘ 21 
Maylor,.- Tae 7 
Pierce, ree 43 
Buchanan, Tome 12 
Lincoln, 2 ees 56 

389 
Seven terms under Presidents who had seen military service, 129 
Thirteen terms under civilians, . . . - « + 5» + + + +254 


2 Appropriations made slightly less than recommended. 
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thousands of lives. The present position of most of the Six 
Nations might have obtained in other tribes. 

If we should take 200,000 white men and encourage them 
in habits of idleness, by allowing them to range over large 
portions of territory well stocked with wild animals and with 
fish, giving them a fair amount of clothing and the means 
wherewith to buy powder and shot, permitting a body of 
greedy and unscrupulous traders to enter under protection of 
the Government with articles of little value but attractive to 
the ignorant, and abéve all to carry the means wherewith to 
deaden even the natural intelligence hy stimulants which give 
the traders an undue advantage in their traffic, how many 
generations would pass before the best of our redmen would 
look with scorn upon their degraded neighbors ¢ 


LAKE WEST OKOBOJI, IOWA. 
BY REV. W. AVERY RICHARDS, NEWELL, IOWA. 


g)HHIS LAKE is situated in Dickinson County, and is 
one of a link of the chain composed of Lower, 
Upper and Middle Gar Lakes, West and East 
Okoboji, and Spirit Lake in Iowa, and Loon 
Lake in Minnesota. 

Of all these lakes the, West Okoboji is the most pictu- 
resque, though it must be admitted that Spirit Lake is favored 
with the charm of a beautiful “Indian Legend,” which has 
given it great renown. 

Its length is some seven miles; its width from one-half to 
two miles. 


In general outline it is very irregular, giving a remarkable 
variety of views—promontories piercing it here and there, 
with corresponding bays falling back into the mainland. The 
shores are either bold, skirted with timber of oak, maple, 
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red cedars and other kinds, with walls below of boulders, or 
where low, composed of beautiful sandy and pebbly strands, 
and were it not for the lengendary prestige of Spirit Lake, it 
would be without rival. 

On its south shore may still be seen (in 1893) the “log 
cabin” where all of the Gardner family, save Abba (the one 
taken prisoner) were brutally murdered by the Indians in the 
«¢ Massacre of ’57.” In front of the house is still found the 
grave in which seven bodies were laid, including those killed 


in the Gardner family. 


Charming Okoboji! 
Lakelet of the West! 
Best of all I know thee, 
And, I love thee best; 
Yes I love thee rolling, 
Tossing to and fro, 
As the Redman, strolling, 
Loved thee long ago. 


Moonlight sees me walking 
Where thy waters play, 
And I find ine talking, 
Most familiarly 
With thy waves, now dashing, 
Dancing round my feet; 
Coming, going, splashing, 
In their glee complete. 


When the daylight, breaking, 
Gleameth over thee, 
Songs of praise are waking 
With the warbler’s Jay ; 
And our anthems bring we, 
Lifting high thy praise, 
As did Redmen sing thee 
In the ancient days. 


Or, while winds are sporting 
With thy hoary spray, 
I their glee am courting, 
Lost in ecstacy ; 
And in boat I, flying, 
(Happy as a child 
With its playmates vying) 
Join the frolic wild. 


Here the chieftain, meeting, 
Wooed his dark-eyed maid; 
Oft each other, greeting, 
Lovers here they strayed; 
Here their vows were.plighted, 
True, for weal or woe, 
While they here united 
Fortunes long ago. 


Oift these roving Redmen 
Breathed thy bracing air, 
Heard thy music—said, when 
Parting time drew near— 
“ Lovely Okoboji! 
Can I say adieu? ”— 
How they sighed to go, they 
Loved the charms they knew! 


But thy cooling breezes 
Fan my fevered brow, 
Still their music pleases, 
Breathing soft and low; 
And thy borders, donning 
Prairie-flowers now, 
Charm as when they owning, 
Loved thee long ago. 


Distant shores discerning, 
(For I find my soul 
Passionately yearning 
To take in the whole) 
Types of groves, elysian, 
Meet the eye betime, 
Filling all the vision 
With a sight sublime. 
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Oak and maple, rising, 
Lofty there have stood, 
Since an age surprising! 
Dating near the flood; 
Arms of elms, extending, 
Downward touch the wave, 
Goodly cedars, bending, 
Breaking billows lave. 


There the bald-head eagle 
Builds her airy nest, 
And from eyrie regal— 
Place she loves the best— 
Scans her bright dominions, 
Thinks them very fair, 
And, with noble pinions 
Proudly cleaves the air. 


Smaller birds are singing 
There now merrily, 
For the breeze is bringing 
Strains across to me; 
While these happy daughters. ° 
Mingle evermore, 
Song with dashing waters. 
On yon fairy shore. 


Charming Okoboji! 
While thy beauties are 
Shining forth so nobly, 
Grand, sublime and rare; 
Praise I Him who lovely 
Made thee—yvea adore! 
Lift my song above thee— 
Praise thy Maker more. 


West Okobajt, October, 1865. 


A BUNDLE OF ERRORS. 

STATEMENT which first appeared im a leading 

Dubuque paper, then copied into another promi- 

nent paper of Burlington, has been going the 

rounds of the Iowa press, stating that Iowa has 
only had ¢hree Cabinet Ministers and they have been named 
as Harlan, Kirkwood and McCrary, of the Interior Depart- 
ment. It is surprising that the editor of such a prominent 
paper should make such a glaring mistake. First, Mr. Mc- 
Crary was not Secretary of the Interior, but was Secretary 
of War, and he had been preceded in that office by General 
Belknap, while Frank Hatton at a later period was Post- 
master-General, making five members of the Cabinet with 
which Iowa has been honored; two Secretaries of the Interior, 
two of War, and one Postmaster-General. So much for error 
number one. 

More recently the papers have been publishing the state- 
ment, and giving as authority an ex-Governor, himself recently 
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holding a high position at Washington, that there were only 
five living ex-Governors of Iowa, naming Kirkwood, Stone, 
Carpenter, Newbold and Larrabee. Besides these there are 
two others, Merrill, (now of California) and Sherman, making 
seven instead of five. Error number two. 

The Hawkeye, in an issue of a few weeks since, in speaking 
of the new battle ship, which has been named Iowa, and for 
which an emblem has been proposed, significantly asks, “Why 
not a hawk? Iowa is known everywhere, where it is known 
at all, as the Hawkeye State,” and says the editor, « The 
Hawk, our State’s emblem is a bird of prey.” The italics are 
ours and to them we take exceptions. The “hawk”? is not 
and has never been an emblem of the State of Iowa. The 
hawk had nothing to do with giving the name of Hawkeye 
to our people. They were called “« Hawkeyes” from Black- 
hawk, and not from the bird of prey. The hawk therefore 
should no more have a place on that ship or elsewhere as our 
State’s emblem than the buzzard or any other bird. | Error 
number three. 

A prominent Mason recently deceased in Kansas has been 
published in every paper in the West as “The oldest Mason 
in the West,” when in fact he was made a Mason as late as 
1856, and there are in Iowa, Kansas, and indeed in most if 
not all Western States, many o/der Masons living. We per- 
sonally know many in this State who were Masons a decade 
earlier and some in Missouri, even two decades before this 
brother saw masonic light. Just let an error, as is this, of the 
fourth-class appear, and it goes like prairie-fire over the land. 

In spite of every precaution, errors will creep into the 
records of the Historical Society. In its issue for January 
we find a statement that «Lee County owes its name to a Mr. 
Lee, of New York City, who was stated to be a member of a 
New York Land Company, and that his agent, Mr. Gillette, in 
attendance upon a session of Legislature of Wisconsin in Bel- 
mont, in 1836, suggested the name which the Legislature 
accepted, and named the County of Lee for Mr. Lee, who 
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was, it is said, the biggest land owner or the principal man of 
the biggest land company in the country.” This may possi- 
bly be so, but we, do not believe it. In*the first place Mr. 
Gillette was not the agent of the New York Land Company. 
The first agent sent by that company was Dr. Isaac Galland, 
whose son, Washington Galland, has been a resident of Iowa 
since the year 1827 and now resides at Nashville, Lee County, 
Iowa. Dr. Galland was succeeded by David Kilbourn, who 
continued to act as the agent up to the time of the partition 
of the land by the court some years later. 

The late General Lee, of the Confederate Army, was sta- 
tioned at the foot of the Rapids during those years and had 
as his associate Lieutenant Albert M. Lea. With the latter I 
became personally acquainted in 1838. I heard him then, as 
I have his letters of later date stating that the County was 
named jor him, and that the Clerk in ignorance of the spell- 
ing of his name, spelled it Lee. Wherefore it was supposed 
to have been named for Captain, since Gen. Lee. I have no 
doubt, nor has any other person amony the early settlers, or 
those familiar with their history, but that the County was 
named for one or the other of these two, Capt. Lee, or Lieut. 
Lea, of 1836, and that the Lee of the Land Company or his 
agent Gillette, had nothing to do with the matter. 

In the same article, in speaking of the mails of 1838, it is 
stated that there was a mail one day from the south, next day 
from the north between Burlington and Davenport. This 
would convey to the reader the impression that as early as 
1838 the Territory of Iowa was favored with at least tri- 
weekly mails. We were during that year a resident of Bur- 
lington, had visited Muscatine, Davenport and Dubuque, and 
we know that there was but a weekly mail, carried most of 
the distance on horse-back and a short distance in a two-horse 
hack. We have official documents before us, which state that 
prior to 1842 there was only a weekly mail between Keokuk 
and Dubuque, or any of the intermediate towns, that in 1842, 
the mail service was increased to a mail twice a week be- 
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tween Dubuque and Davenport. It was not until 1850 that 
we had a daily mail (Sunday excepted) anywhere in the 
State, the first of which was between Keokuk and Burling- 
ton, and Burlington to Muscatine, and Muscatine to Daven- 
port, and Davenport to Dubuque. Iowa was making great 
progress without increasing its mailing facilities quite -so 
rapidly as the article in question would have us believe. We 
remember an amusing incident, that took place during the 
session of the first Territorial Legislature, 1838. An ignorant 
member introduced a bill which made him the laughing stock 
of his associates, as it “instructed the Postmaster-General to: 
establish a tri-weekly mail between Burlington and Dubuque.” 
As if the Postmaster-General was a servant of the Iowa Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. These may be numbered as errors five 
and six. 

The error makers are still busy at their vocation, as we 
note in the public press of the State, but I can’t correct them 
all. 

An official publication of a Historical Society is supposed 
to present historical facts, otherwise its statements would be 
misleading and the future historian when collecting historical 
matter be led estray and so perpetuate errors through future 


time. 
T..S. PARVING 
Cedar Rapids, April 6, 1893. 


DEATHS. 


Since the issuing of the January number, three deaths have 
occured among the older and more noted of the pioneers of 
Iowa, and one previous to the issuing of that number, which 
we had overlooked. 

Cou. W. W. CHapMaAn, died at his home in Portland, Ore- 
gon, where he had resided since his removal from Iowa, in 
1847, His death occured the gth of October, 1892. In the 
April number, 1886, we presented a biographical sketch of 
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him prepared by Prof. T. S. Parvin, who has long been a 
contributor to the pages of the Recorp. Mr. Chapman was 
the first delegate in Congress from the Territory of Iowa 
(1838) and lived to an advanced age. In the Proceedings of 
the Pioneer Law Maker’s Association, we find a more com- 
plete and elaborate sketch of this distinguished citizen and by 
the same author, so we only need refer to this publication. 

Hon. S. C. Hastines, first. Representative in Congress 
from the State of Iowa in 1846, died at the home of his 
daughter in San Francisco, California, February 18th, 1893. 
He had been making his home of late years in Portland, 
Oregon. He removed from Iowa in 1849. In a previous 
number of the Recorp, we published a sketch of Judge 
Hastings, who had been Chief Justice of both Iowa and 
Oregon. 

The other two pioneers referred to were ladies. 

Mrs. SAMUEL SimspsoN WHITE, who was the mother~of 
the first child born in Burlington and wife of one of the 
founders of that city, died in Portland, Oregon, February 
roth, 1893. The associates of her husband were McCarver 
and Doolittle, all three of whom later removed from Iowa to 
Oregon. They located and named the City of Burlington at 
Flint Hills in 1833. Mrs. White’s christian name was Hulda 
and she was the first white woman to make her home in the 
present limits of Des Moines County. Her husband had 
visited the site of Burlington (then called Flint Hills) in the 
employ of the American Fur Company in the year 1829. 
After the close of the Blackhawk War, the treaty of which 
was signed September 21st, 1832, with the gentlemen we 
have named, he crossed the Mississippi, laid claim to the land, 
erected cabins, and Mrs. White, who accompanied her hus- 
band, became the pioneer woman, the mother of the first 
child who was born in Iowa ‘in 1833, soon after locating in 
Burlington. She had been a life-long member of the Con- 
gregational Church, and at the time of her death was in her 
82d year. Her husband became Associate Justice of the 
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Territory of Oregon after its organization into a territorial 
government. From his arrival in the Territory, until 1869, 
they remained on their farm, and in later years removed to 
Eastern Oregon, where they remained until 1873, when they 
returned to Portland. She was noted for her charitable 
works in the church and in the community in which she lived | 
so many years. She was a self-sacrificing and noble woman, 
whose strong personalities made her prominent in the society 
in which she moved. She lived long enough to see the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa fast developing into a State, and the Territory 
of Oregon to become not only a State, but highly developed 
in all enteprises that go to make up a State. Were we writ- 
ing her biography, rather than a notice of her death, we 
might add much more, but those who knew her are so very 
few, that we may be excused from further reference. 


The other lady was Mrs. MARTHA RorER GARRETT, wife 
of Wm. Garrett, so favorably known throughout Iowa for 
more than one-third of a century as Grand Secretary of I. O. 
O. F. She was the daughter of Judge Rorer and born in 
Little Rock, Arkansas in 1831. She came to Burlington in 
1836, where her father located, and at the period of his death 
was the Nestor of the bar of Southern Iowa. Mrs. Garrett 
was highly esteemed by all who knew her in the city of her 
residence, where as the daughter and wife of the oldest and 
most distinguished pioneers (she herself being a pioneer) 
made her well known, and enabled her to lead an active and 
useful life in the new and growing community with which she 
had so thoroughly identified herself. She left quite a family 
of children, one of whom, the Rev. Claybourne Garrett, is 


well known throughout this State, as the former Rector of 
the Episcopal Church in Davenport and at present of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church at Seattle, Washington. Her mem- 
ory is held in high regard by the citizens of Iowa’s first capi- 
tal, because of the christian virtues and liberal charities which 
she dispensed. Long before there were any organized efforts 
for the sick and needy, she was known as a busy worker in 
their behalf. Few women indeed have done more for the 
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welfare of their fellow men than Mrs. Garrett in the com- 
munity in which she lived more than one-half a century. She 
was a bright and shining example of the virtues which adorn 
her sex. She died February 28th last. 


NOTES. 

WE have received, through the courtesy of the Recording 
Secretary, a copy of the “Report of the Proceedings of the 
Army of the Tennessee at the twenty-third meeting, held at 
Chicago, Illinois, October 7th and 8th, 1891,” a pamphlet of 
202 pages and two illustrations, and covering the ceremonials 
incident to the unveiling of Gen. Grani’s statute. It contains 
orations by Generals W. Q. Gresham, J. W. Noble, A. Hick- 
enlooper, G. W. Dodge, Willard Warner and Horace Porter, 
and by Henry Watterson, Joseph Medill, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Mayor Washburn, Gov. Fifer and others, and discloses 
the curious fact that the Society has more money than they 
need—an accumulation of twenty thousand dollars—the inter- 
est on which is sufficient to defray the expenses of their annual 
meetings and banquets. The publication is a credit to the 
Society as a body— the venerable remnant of an illustrious 
army — but especially such to the Recording Secretary, Col. 
Cornelius Cadle, whose compilation it is. 


CORRECTION. 
In the introduction to Historical Lectures recently pub- 
lished, the list of lectures given before the Society was incom- 
plete, as mention was made only of lecturers whose lectures 
had been published by the Society. 
The list of lecturers should be as follows: 
Hon. T. S: Parvin. Hon. Hiram Price. 
Hon. F. H. Lee. Rev. Dr. G. F. Macoun. 
Hon. CHarues Necus. , Rev. Dr. W. Sater. 
Lion.th. C., DEAN; 


The omission was unintentional and the list will be cor- 
rected, . 


J. L. Pickarp, Presédent. 


